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THE VAN BRIGGLE POTTERY 


Some centuries ago the Chinese produced and perfected the dead 
glaze which gave to their ware a finish so beautiful that it has been 
the most admired of all pottery by ceramic critics for generations, 
and valued everywhere as 
the treasured product of a 
lost art. Many workers, in- 
spired by the beauty of the 
ware, labored over processes 
which they hoped might re- 
produce it, and several ap- 
proaches to its finish were 
reached. The best known 
of the modern dead glazes 
has been the beautiful Grue- 
by ware of Boston, but Paris- 
ian ceramists found even 
this too ‘‘sec.’’ It was not 
until a young American, 
A. Van Briggle, sent the 
results of his tireless re- 
search to Paris that it was 
realized the lost art had been 
found, and that the dead 
glaze was no longer a thing 
of the past. POTTER AT THE WHEEL 

Mr. Van Briggle, to 
whom alone belongs the credit fér restoring this beautiful pottery, was 
for many years a Rookwood worker, a designer and modeler of great 
ability; and in Paris, where he studied under Laurens and Constant, 
he took several prizes at the Julian Art Academy for drawing and 
painting. But although he worked in Rookwood for a long time, it 
is by no method of artistic genealogy that his ware is traceable back 
to the painted, glassy vases which surrounded his early training. 
From the first he felt that there should be something more beautiful 
than the unrelenting glossiness of the dead finish; and when he saw 
the ancient Chinese pottery, he recognized it as his ideal, and knew 
no rest until he had reproduced it. 
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Instant recognition met his triumph. In the Rookwood display 
at the Paris Exposition his ware was the most admired of all, and a 
celebrated German critic went 
so far as to pronounce it tech- 
nically the finest dead glaze on 
exhibition. Since then it has 
been much sought after in Paris; 
and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, the 
founder of Rookwood, has con- 
sented to mount some of the 
finest pieces in the various 
metals for the Salon of 1902. 

Encouraged by this recog- 
nition, Mr. Van Briggle has 
started a pottery of his own, 
having selected for its location 
the little city of Colorado 
Springs, which has a growing 
reputation as an art center. 
The pottery is just completed, 
equipped with the most con- 
venient of apparatus and a com- 
modious brick-kiln, which would 
delight any potter's heart. After 
many years of experimenting 
under unfavorable conditions, 
Mr. Van Briggle can now de- 
vote himself entirely to the pro- 
duction of his ware. Although 
he employs an assistant, he is 
capable of doing any part of the 
work himself—a remarkable 
versatility—thoroughly under- 
standing every process from the 
first refining of the clay to the 
final glazing and firing of the 
vase. 

It is a recognized principle 
DECORATIVE MODELING in art that the greatest refine- 
By A. Van Briggle ment, and consequently the 

greatest beauty, exists in quiet 
and simple effects rather than in the loud and garish, no matter how 
brilliant and striking the latter may be; and there is all the difference 
between the dead finish and the dead glaze that there is between the 
color and texture of a barbarian ,blanket and a piece of Flemish 
tapestry. The former is brilliant, but tires one; while the latter is 
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subdued and restful, and at the same time arouses one’s keenest 
instinct of beauty. 

=. his distinction applies when the Rookwood and Van Briggle 
pottery are compared, and it can more readily be appreciated when 
the processes by which the two are produced are briefly explained. 





VASE 
By A. Van Briggle 


In the case of the dead finish, the biscuit ware is soused in a vessel of 
glaze, and after withdrawing it, all the glaze which can be removed 
is taken off with a brush of stiff bristles. That which remains, how- 
ever, is sufficient to give to the piece, after the second firing, the 
peculiar glassy appearance which becomes an annoyance rather than 
a rest to the eye. The dead glaze, on the other hand, is a ‘‘fat’’ 
solution“of glass, which, when applied to the biscuit ware, undergoes 
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a devitrification in the second firing, and the result is a finish which 
seems to possess the depth and softness of velvet, and which is a 
constant rest and delight to the eye. — 

The decoration of the Van Briggle pottery is something entirely 
new, and in one sense lends it a distinction which even the dead glaze 
cannot impart; for the finish has been used before, even though 
centuries ago, but the decoration is Mr. Van-Briggle’s own. It con- 





EXAMPLES OF VAN BRIGGLE WARE 


sists of a low relief work skillfully modeled onto the ware, and in 
the peculiar effect in colors which is obtained with the glaze itself. 

It has been customary to paint the biscuit ware before it was 
glazed. Formal designs, figures, and flowers have been done in 
various colorings, which show through the glassy finish after it has 
been applied and the piece fired. This method is familiar to those 
who know Rookwood, and indeed expresses the most important part 
of Rookwood, decoration. Mr. Van Briggle takes the clay ware 
before the first firing and models on it in the same clay of which the 
piece is composed, in low relief, the designs, flowers, and figures which 
are only painted on the other ware, and does it with an artistic suc- 
cess never reached before. 
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Specimens of pottery decorated with figures in relief will be 
recalled readily enough to make it understood that this work is usu- 
ally extraneous to the vase. A figure set on one side, where it could 
as well have been placed on the other, or perched on the brim, is not 
a living part of that to which 
it is supposed to contribute 
an additional beauty, but a 
separate entity, causing the 
piece to consist of a figure 
andavase. Not only that, 
but the mere fact of its hap- 
hazard existence intrudes 
upon and destroys every 
finer sense of proportion. 
Mr. Van Briggle believes 
that the decoration should 
be a living part of the vase 
or have no legitimate right 
there, and his work is a con- 
stant and successful expo- 
sition of this theory. 

Ona slender vase he will 
model the figure of a wo- 
man; her arms are clasped 
around its rim and she is 
gazing into the depths of it 
a splendid conception, 
the working out of which 
none but a master would 
dare to undertake, for if 
unskillfully done the figure 
will be extraneous and so 
make the effort a failure. 
But Mr. Van Briggle makes 
the two one. Remove the Bex 
figure of the woman, and a te Briggle 
there is no longer a vase, 
for her arms and head form the rim; her body, her hair, her drapery, 
make up the contour. With the most perfect feeling for form, he sees 
to it that the angles of her arms balance, that there is no salient point 
on one side of the vase without its complement on the other. The 
sweep of her hair balances the folds of her drapery; every line con- 
tributes to and preserves the harmony. Yet nowhere does this fine 
adjustment interfere one iota with the verisimilitude of the figure and 
pose, for then all would be lost. 

Almost the same care is taken with the modeling of the formal 
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designs and flowers. Each line is 
drawn with regard to the contour 
of the vase as much as to the com- 
pletion of the design. The balance 
must be maintained, and yet the 
design left beautiful; the contour 
of the vase must contribute to the 
grace of outline, but must not in- 
terfere with the harmony of the 
pattern itself. 

Modeled on the contour of a 
perfect vase, the leaf, flower, or 
design in relief gives a variety of 
charm high above that of the merely 
painted ware; the decoration has a 
full roundness of grace, a voluptu- 
ousness of form which mere outlines 
can never possess, and which on 
these vases is irresistible. So splen- 
didly does Mr. Van Briggle accom- 
plish this relief work, that it alone 
would make a name for the ware. 

It is not a mathematical sense 
which enables him to keep the har- 
mony between the vase and its dec- 
oration, but the keenest artistic per- 
ception; and for this reason the 
person who finds delight in the ware 
has no feeling of the effort and care 
which went into its making. 
‘*Grace,’’ George MacDonald said, 


FIGURE MODELING ‘‘is the result of forgotten toil’’; 
os. ae and this ware, like all great works 
of art, appears as simple and natural as if it were easier to make it 


that way than any other. 

But if this were all, the ware would find 
its perfection after the biscuit bake, for the 
modeling is all done previous to that process. 
A photograph will represent the pottery at 
this time as well as at any other, for a camera 
is blind to the softness of texture and rich 
color in which the form is clothed. A geol- 
ogist can see the skeleton of a landscape, and 
perhaps nothing more; but Ruskin saw it 
arrayed in all the richness and color of field, 
woods, and atmosphere; and it is this verdant 





MARK OF THE VAN 
BRIGGLE WARE 
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raiment which the dead glaze adds to the Van Briggle pottery, and 
gives it the supreme beauty that characterizes it from other ware. 


ccs eat nities 





VASE 
By A. Van Briggle 


The glaze, which has been made up with the desired color, is 
applied by means of an atomizer operated with compressed air. Like 
a cloud at sunrise the spray issues, and in this iridescent vapor the 
vase is bathed. Another color is often added to the one first applied, 
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or by holding the article at an angle to the spray one color is 
vignetted into another in exquisite blending; and if afterwards it be 
desired that certain lines be accentuated with darker or lighter tones, 
the glaze is rubbed off in those places and the desired color put in 


VASE 
By A. Van Brigyle 





with a brush, but 
always employing 
the glaze itself, for 
in this ware no paint 
is used. 

The finished 
Van Briggle vase, 
graceful in shape, 
fascinating in dec- 
oration, and lovely 
in finish, stands by 
itself without even 
an imitation in the 
world of pottery. 
The most daring 
designs are mod- 
eled with complete 
success, the charm 
of which would not 
in the least be in- 
dicated in an at- 
tempted descrip- 
tion; while the 
blending of colors 
in the glaze is some- 
thing of which the 
rainbow itself need 
not be ashamed. 
Some of the most 
felicitous glazing is 
done in the differ- 
ent tones of green, 
where sea and surf 
and sea-maidens 
are modeled on the 
vase. In other 
pieces there are 


brown and yellow blendings worthy of the autumn woods. There 
is always the richness of texture, the exquisite semi-transparency of 


the quiet hues, which is restful to look upon. 


The Van Briggle pottery is a product of the present—a present 
which is often credited with sterility in art; but it belongs to the 
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future even more than to us. Its lien on favor is written in every 
outline and color, and generations will doubtless love and cherish this 
beautiful ware. Its charm is all its own—one would never suspect it 
was an emanation from the Rookwood pottery pictured below. It 
has the impress of individual genius, and hence one of the special 
characteristics that give immortality to a work of art. In a word, it 
is the enduring ‘‘result of forgotten toil.’’ 
GEORGE D. GALLOway. 





SPECIMENS OF ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
Showing Differentiation of Van Briggle Ware 
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MARCH 
By F. E. Monteverde 


SECOND CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


It may be set down as a preface to a review of the second Salon 
of the Chicago Society of Amateur Photographers that there is no 
longer any doubt as to the field which the camera workers propose 
to possess, or any question as to the standards by which they assent to 
be judged. In former times it was regarded as quite proper to apolo- 
gize for badly composed pictures on the ground that they were 
technically perfect photographs, or to condone faulty technique in 
matters of photography on the ground that artistic and not mechani- 

cal excellence had been sought. There was a confused idea of the 
principles which ought to be considered paramount in the product of 
the camera. 

Happily there is no longer any uncertainty. The photographers 
have elected to be classed with the artists, and not with the opticians 
and chemists exclusively. They express their willingness to stand 
by the canons of art, for better or for worse, now and hereafter. They 
call to the seat of judgment over their works juries in which the 
artists are a majority and the photographers a minority. 

They submit works which are as variant as possible from the tra- 
ditional manner of photography. They obviously seek to conceal as 
far as they may the distinctive traits of the optical instrument which 
they employ. They resort to the use of special papers and pigments 
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in seeking to approximate the effects of the painter. Their ideal 
confessedly is the ideal of the painter, and not of the copyist or of 
the translator-etcher. 

In considering the present Salon, this view of the matter has been 
taken. It is regarded as it stands, without reference to previous 
exhibitions of a similar character, without consideration for any limi- 
tations of the methods and media used—precisely as if it were a 
collection of works in gouache, charcoal, or black-and-white oils. 
And it may be said at the outset, and without equivocation, that the 
dominant note of the Salon is truly artistic. 

For once we have a collection of more than one hundred and 
thirty photographs, not one of which demands an apology for its 
presence in the Art Institute. A large proportion of them might 
honorably grace the sketch-book of any versatile artist. Not a few 
of them, if translated to a larger scale, would be eligible as cartoons 
for the mural painter. And some may fairly claim, not the relative 
merit of an artist’s preliminary study, but the positive distinction 
accorded to a perfect work of art—an achievement which neither 
addition nor subtraction could possibly better. 





WHEN THE SUMMER FIELD IS MOWN 
By A. E. Becker 
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As might be supposed, the salient defect of the pictures here col- 
lected is their want of spontaneity. If they were in oils, one would 
call them ‘‘painty.’’ They convey the feeling that their production 
was often an arduous work, whereas the masterpieces of the greatest 
artists seem to have been done unconsciously, or at least without pre- 
meditation and contrivance. To be quite precise, we may say that 
there is in these pictures somewhat of the same experimental quality 
that we often observe in the etchings of men who ‘‘played on copper’’ 


for diversio.: .rom painting. 
The fault just referred to is a natural defect in view of the devel- 





MORNING ON THE DESPLAINES 
By Herman Kuntzen 


opmental stage of pictorial photography. It was conspicuous in the 
beginnings of the school of impressionists, and the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood never quite outgrew it. It isa mark of the intense effort 
which characterizes the apprentice period in any art or craft. Greater 
familiarity with the means and media will correct it. 

As a.natural concomitant of the difficulty just mentioned—this 
preoccupation with the technical part—there is not a little innocent 
affectation among these pictures. Some of them impress one as having 
been wrought with no higher purpose than to be superficially effective. 
They frequently lack the saving grace of ideality—that spiritual ele- 
ment which differentiates art from fine art. There is a tendency to 
conventionalize too far, a disposition to accord to the merely deco- 
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rative precedence over more vital beauty. They err in being too 
synthetical and too little analytical—seeking rather to throw a veil of 
beauty around things than to reveal the beauty which is inherent in 
things. 

In fine, there is a somewhat ‘theat- 
rical flavor about a good deal of the 
work of this Salon. Effects are forced. 
You cannot well escape the conviction 
that much of what you find here was 
designed scrupulously with reference 
to the connoisseurs who were to judge 
it. It fails to impress you as the in- 
tensely sincere outpouring of hearts 
and minds full of the conviction of 
beauty and truth. But we have ample 
ground for the belief that all these 
faults are merely incidental to the 
growth of the new school of pictorial 
photography. 

From the evidences at hand, one 
may confidently assert that each suc- 
ceeding year will show its increment 
of all the higher qualities of art, and 
one may foresee for no remote time 
the exaltation of photography to the 
plane of the supremely creative arts. 

After this rather extended arraign- 
ment of the Salon, the reader may be 
inclined to ask whether any good thing 
can come out of further study of it. 
Why assert in the beginning that the 
collection is artistic, only to add a long 
category of the points in which it falls 
short of the best in art? The answer 
is, that we have undertaken a criticism 
of the Salon according to the absolute 
canons of the fine arts, none excepted. 
To determine at once wherein there is 
a general departure from the highest 
principles is to simplify further discus- 
sion of the purely technical laws. The 
average of the Salon is extremely good 
in this respect. To quote one of the 
painter-jurors will give a clear idea of 
the general excellence of the entire 





2 : PEACE ON EARTH 
body of the submitted work. He said: py Laura M. Adams 
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‘It has been my privilege to serve on several juries of selection 
for exhibitions of paintings. 1 will say that the average quality of 
the rejected pictures of this Salon is much above the average of the 
paintings which | 
have seen declined 
by juries. There is 
scarcely a work 
among the rejected 
photographs which is 
radically bad, very 
few which might not 
have passed if the 
conditions had been 
slightly less rigid; 
but I have seen many 
paintings submitted 
in competition which 
were absolutely bad, 
even ridiculous.”’ 

No one will seri- 
ously debate the doc- 
trine that the prime 
essential of a work 
of art is unity of con- 
ception and expres- 
sion. There must be 
a dominant idea or 
motive to the realiza- 
tion of which every- 
thing contributory 
maintains a subordi- 
nate relation. In the 
most commonplace 
product of the ‘‘art 
for art’s sake’’ doc- 
trine, this is no less 
true than in the no- 
blest of masterpieces. 
STUDY HEAD AND HAND Whether the concep- 
By Arnold Genthe tion be true or false 

does not now con- 
cern us, but we may demand asa sine gua non that the central idea 
must be a supreme unit. 

No more striking advance could be noted between the Salon of 
1901 and that of 1900 than we observe in this respect. It is one 
of the most hopeful features of the present exhibition. A close 
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corollary of this proposition is the second point we would advance: 
This Salon gives evidence of high average power in the matter of 
composition and great excellence in arrangement. It goes without 
saying that there can be no unity in a work which is badly composed, 
for the faults of its arrangement tend primarily to destroy unity. 

To say that there is great finesse or originality in the organic 
schemes of the Sa- 
lon generally would 
be to give it a rank 
too high for its de- 
serts; but we may 
frankly assert that 
the time-honored 
structural motives 
have been em- 
ployed without 
serious impairment, 
and in many in- 
stances with sur- 
prising effective- 
ness. In landscape, 
where composition 
is a problem of 
comparatively easy 
solution, the pic- 
torial photogra- 
phers have done 
admirably almost 
without exception. 
But it is much more 
conspicuous that 
some of the exhi- 
bitors have dis- 
played positive 
mastery of the in- 
finitely more subtle | “MY SHEEP HEAR MY VOICE” 
scienceofthe figure BY Henty S- Williams 
andalsoofthenude. 

We find works here which remind us of Dagnan-Bouveret at his 
best, and symphonies quite as delicious in their way as their proto- 
types by Whistler and Sargent. There is no want of the dynamic 
and dramatic elements in the best of the genre pieces, and there is, in 
a few conspicuous pictures, genuine inspirational quality, which any 
practiced eye will trace in due measure to the skill with which lines, 
masses, and values have been correlated. Delicate feeling of the 
limits and directions of lines and fine appreciation of the valency of 
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masses may 
be said to 
characterize 
the Salon. 
We cannot 
fail to note, 
also, that 
there is a 
very tangible 
sensibility to 
the beauty 
which at- 
taches to the 
position of an 
object ina 
given space. 
Scarcely any 
attention was 
paid to this 
matter by the 
old school of 
photogra- 
phy, but its 
vast impor- 
tance will be 
obvious to 
any one who 
will take the 
trouble to 
study the 
portraits of 
Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck, 
Valasquez, or 
Franz Hals. 
Whencom- 
position en- 
ters the 
sphere of 
three dimen- 





CONSOLATION sions we have 
Ry Virginia M. Prall 
to reckon 
with prob- 


lems of ever-increasing intricacy and subtlety—chiaroscuro, aerial 
effects, tonality, and value. Here we might fear that the pictorial 
camerist would encounter fatal difficulties. Grave and manifold 
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indeed are the handicaps which the lens and chemical plate impose 
on the photographer. The painter and the musician may trans- 
pose or modulate the keys of natural harmony without sacrifice of 
truth or of effect, but the photographer is the slave of the deadly 
‘ultra violet spectrum.’’ He cannot transpose. He must wait 
until nature chooses the proper key and is ‘‘in tune.’’ And this 
involves no less science than the make-up of a palette or the orches- 
tration of pigments. Whether the camerist resort to ray screens 
during exposure. or manipulations of negative or print afterward, has 
nothing to do with our present discussion. All that concerns _us is, 
that the results which are shown in the Salon evidence very complete 
mastery of the infinite problems of air and light. 

There is not a picture among the one hundred and thirty of which 
it can be charged that it was ‘‘done in vacuo.’’ Several interpret 
with superb truth those moods of nature in which ‘‘poetry clothes 
the earth as with a veil.’’ Some casual critics have taken exception 
to the rendering of fog, rain, and snow exemplified in the Salon, but 
we venture the opinion that it is entirely consistent alike with natural 
phenomena and with the interpretation thereof by the greatest mas- 





AN OFF-SHORE BREEZE 
By S. Stockton Hornor 
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IN SUNNY MAY 
By E. M. Blaine 


ters of atmosphere. + It is at least safe to assume that Corot, Cazin, 
Monet, and Bastien-Lepage are legitimate exponents of aerial phe- 
nomena, and we may find among these photographs effects which will 
compare favorably with the models of these masters. 

In point of tonality, therefore, we contend that the achievements 
of the new school of photography may justly claim artistic laurels. 
But the landscapists lead in this respect. 

If anything is insisted on in art, it is nicety of adaptation of the 
means to the end. Here, too, we must concede that the photog- 
raphers have acquired superior discrimination. The Salon presents 
pictures which are closely analagous in their treatment to the oil 
paintings of the old Dutch and Flemish schools. Others conform to 
the limitations of the aquarellists. Still others partake of the quality 
of etchings or mezzotints, and some have the sketchy character of 
chalk drawings. That the photographers are keenly appreciative of 
the just relation between the result sought and the means employed 
is a most significant fact, and one worthy of due consideration. It 
wellnigh justifies the postulate that photography has become, not a 
craft merely, but a fine art. 

The instinctive exclusion of the extraneous and incidental, and 
the insistence on the unity and supremacy of the motive, have been 
referred to in justification of the contention that the photographers 
have added artistry to their artisanship. 

We may venture a hope that the artists of the new mode of 
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expression will speedily gain that facility in its exercise which will 
permit them to enter the field of subjective art—the truly creative 
sphere; that they may become analysts of the beautiful as well as 
synthesists; that they may make their language more transcendental; 
that they may conceive loftier and profounder purposes; that they 
may make their art a force for the uplifting of humanity. 

It is pleasant to believe that the Chicago Salon of 1901 may be 
an epoch-marker in such anevolution. Inany event, the management 
and all the exhibitors, successful and otherwise, are to be congratu- 


lated. They have furthered a grand forward movement. 
Louis ALBERT LAMB. 





THE NET-MAKERS 
By S. Hudson Chapman 





TWO CLEVER COLLABORATORS IN 
ILLUSTRATION 


AP ona studio door in the Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, on which are two names, Troy S. Kinney and 
Margaret West Kinney, and one will daily find two 
artists hard at work. But the products of this studio 
bear but one signature—‘‘Kinney.’’ This apparent 
mathematical discrepancy causes no small amount 
of comment. When either Mr. or Mrs. Kinney—for 
the indefatigable workers are husband and wife— 

are asked who executed a particular illustration of a set of illustra- 
tions, one or the other will answer, ‘‘Both of us did it.’’ While 
it is not unusual for an artist to marry another artist, one rarely finds 
these artistic copartnerships using a unified firm name, each member 
of the combination willing to forswear personal glory in devotion 
to artistic success. 

But how do these two artists jointly make an illustration? They 
surely cannot work on the same picture at the same time? Yes and 
no. In planning all the details of a picture, the matter is thought 
over and discussed, and a scheme is agreed upon. Then, in actual 
execution, they collaborate in the fullest sense of the term, and each 
criticises the other’s work and makes suggestions. Thus each has 
the benefit of a broader point of view than either could possibly 
have without the other’s assistance. Then, besides the ‘‘two- 
heads-better-than- 
one idea,’’ they s gooongqnnas9 MEOH NIT 
also have the ad- 
vantage of both 
feminine and mas- 
culine ideas and 
temperaments. In 
much work this 
latter is of great 
importance, espe- 
cially in illustrat- 
ing the emotional 
subtleties of a 
novel. 

The _ possibili- 
ties of the co-op- 
eration of Mr. and CHAPTER HEAD FOR HENRIK IBSEN 


bat By the Kinneys 
Mrs. Kinney are Copyright, r90r, A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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further enhanced by the broad and rather diverse training of each. 
Mrs. Kinney, born Margaret W. West, a daughter of John A. West, 





ILLUSTRATION FROM * MARGOT” 
By the Kinneys 
Copyright, rgor, A. C. McClurg & Co. 


is a native of Peoria, Illinois. She began to use a pencil very early, 
but her first serious art-study was done in the Art Students’ League 
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in New York. Aftera year there she went with the famous Du Mond 
class to Crécy-en-Brie, and spent a summer painting French land- 
scapes and drawing from the figure. Then she went to Paris, where 
she studied four years, at first under Lefébvre and Fleury, and after- 
ward Mercon, Collin, 
and Whistler. Hol- 
land landscapes and 
Dutch peasants then 
attracted her brush 
fora time. Return- 
ing to America, she 
came to Chicago and 
applied herself to 
portraits and land- 
scapes. Then fol- 
lowed a short period 
of inactivity. 

Mr. Kinney was 
born in Chicago. As 
a boy, animals, 
soldiers, and ships 
especially interested 
him, and he drew 
them cleverly on his 
slate. Having been 
encouraged to draw 
by his mother, when 
college was suggested 
a family dilemma 
arose. But a com- 
promise was effected, 
and he entered the 
academical depart- 
ment of Yale. While 
there he did extra 
work in the Yale Art 
OVERTURN OF A CRUCIBLE School under Profes- 
ay eee sor John F. Weir. 

Art and literature 
were the specialized courses in which he chiefly worked. After gradu- 
ating he returned to Chicago and devoted himself to the further 
study of art in the Art Institute, and to designing and illustrating. 
In his case, too, there ensued a short period of inactivity, which 
ended in June, 1900, with his marriage to Miss West, in the studio 
which they occupy at present. Since that time they have both been 
actively engaged in the work of illustrating and decorating. 
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The union of forces resulting from the marriage of the two artists 
manifests itself in many ways. The university-trained mind and the 
Paris-trained mind regularly work on the same pictures. If the influ- 
ences of Yale and Paris, the experience of painting portraits and land- 
scapes, of design- 
ing and illustrating, 
are added together, 
and the masculine 
and feminine ele- 
ments are further 
considered, one 
does not wonder 
that the work of the 
Kinneys displays 
unusual versatility. 

In addition to 
this union of abili- 
ties, it has been the 
good fortune of 
both these artists to 
have’ inherited 
strong constitu- 
tions. With these 
as a foundation, and 
ambition as a spur, 
they have devel- 
oped a degree of 
endurance that ap- 
proaches the phe- 
nomenal. Among 
the vicissitudes of 
the work of illus- 
tration is the ‘‘rush 
job’’—the demand 
for such pictures as 
the artist can, by BURNING OF THE FACTORY 
the omission of By the Kinneys 
other duties or by 
self-punishment, produce in a few days or even a few hours. | 
have known the Kinneys to work sixty continuous hours on a set of 
illustrations that had to be “‘hurried,’’ stopping only for meals that 
were brought into the studio. Again, on the proscenium decorations 
for the Chicago Grand Opera House, they worked twenty hours every 
day for two weeks. Whether or not this idyllic decoration shows the 
tension under which it was produced, those who have seen it may 
answer. I can see no indications of such tension. 
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In order to obtain such results under conditions so trying, one 
must work with enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is an easy mood to counter- 





ILLUSTRATION FROM “MARGOIL” 
By the Kinneys 
Copyright, rg0r, A. C. McClurg & Co. 


feit for a few hours, but to retain it for weeks and even months, it 
must belong to one’s temperament. One must keep it and carry it 
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with him, to be drawn on when needed. Those who know the Kinneys 
need not be told that they are enthusiasts of a most pronounced type. 





PNAEY:: 
ILLUSTRATION FROM “ MARGOT” . 


By the Kinneys 
Copyright, rg01, A. C. McClurg & Co. 


On the school which an artist follows depends largely the sort of 
picture he paints. Innumerable are the styles, the schools, and the 
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By the Kinneys 
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theories of art. But 
neither of the Kin- 
neys claim alle 


giance to any mode 


or master of art. 
To represent truth 
in a charming man- 
ner is the aim of 
each. They hold 
that one of the es- 
sential elements of 
an artistic tempera- 
ment isa highly de- 
veloped capability 
of enjoyment. A 
true artist of any 
training not only 
sees more clearly 
than the person 
lacking artistic pro- 
clivities, but is more 
than ordinarily 
quickened by what 
he sees. It is the 
privilege of the 
artist to transmit to 


others the record of his keener sight and fuller enjoyment through 


his pictures or illustrations. 


This, of course, is a recognized truth, or authors and publishers 
would not go to the expense of obtaining illustrations for their books. 
If truth alone were needed, diagrams with explanatory charts, to assist 
the reader to understand the author’s meaning, would suffice. We 


have all seen illustrations, by the way, 
that reminded us of this sort of primi- 
tive truth presentation. 

When actors make a study of a new 
role, they frequently dress the part and 
live (by study and thought) in the e period 
of the story. A similar practice is fol- 
lowed in the studio and home of the 
Kinneys each time a new manuscript is 
received. The book is generally read 
aloud, a course which takes more time 
and energy than silent reading, but which 
insures a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the story. Then discussion of 





STUDY OF HANDS 
By Troy Kinney 
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the manuscript, its 
period of history, 
its characters, and 
so forth follows. 
Once it was a novel 
on present economic 
conditions, and in 
the first reading as 
much time was 
spent in discussion 
of one character and 
a single speech, as 
would have sufficed 
to read the whole’ 
book through. As 
long as the work on 
a set of pictures 
lasts the study and 
discussions con- 
tinue. 

Live with a 
novel for even a 
month, and one will 
have a fair idea of 
all it portrays. A 
month, of course, 
is a short time for 
an illustrator to 
work on a full set 
of pictures, the time 
required is generally 
much longer, and 
consequentlya more 
intimate knowledge of plot and characters is gained. Every iota of 
information an artist attains in this manner shows in the pictures with 
which he enriches a manuscript. One can no more supply a substi- 
tute for such knowledge and its results than he can supply a satisfac- 
tory substitute for selina if he does not possess it. 

Naturalism as practiced by the Kinneys is something added to a 
compromise between that which is commonly called realism and that 
which is termed impressionism. I understand realism to be the elabo- 
ration of all details within the scope of the picture, with drawing 
values and colors based strictly upon an accurate reproduction of the 
people and things which serve as models for the picture in hand. 
Impressionism, on the other hand, while it has its basis of sound logic, 
has come, by a perversion, to be accepted, by some, as meaning 


IN A DYNAMITE FACTORY 
By the Kinneys 
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clumsy disregard of drawing, along with exaggeration of color oppo- 
sitions. 

I like the term ‘‘naturalism,’’ as the most nearly adequate expres- 
sion of something which aims to embody the beauties of both realism 
and impressionism. As contrasted with realism, it eliminates detail 
which does not add interest or charm to the picture. In the matter of 
drawing, it renders each 
character and object as 
pleasingly as may be, 
without violation of the 
broad facts of nature, 
and in illustration, of 
the restriction imposed 
by the manuscript. 

This drawing over- 

looks the accidental de- 
fects of the model, tries 
to make a character as 
attractive as the facts 
supplied will permit. 
Especially does it make 
the most scrupulous 
effort to lose none of the 
beauty that may exist in 
the smallest and most 
unimportant object in 
the composition. 

The fact that every 
artist has his own fancies 
as to what is beautiful 
gives each student of 
nature his own individu- 
ality; and the effort to 
find a rendering which DRY-POINT ETCHING 
will best express his im- By Troy Kinney 
pression of the beauty 
of things gives each his characteristic technique. The artist of 
limited scope of appreciation is liable to see as the beauty of a 
thing something of the minor and non-essential element of its beauty: 
the delicacy, for instance, of some of the material which is used in 
the expression of a motive whose real beauty is in its power. The 
person of wider scope of appreciation looks in each case for beauty 
which is peculiarly its own. Consequently he will avoid mixing 
motives, and his work will show a versatility as broad as the range of 
subjects which have come under his treatment. Versatility of this 
sort is a marked quality of the work of the Kinneys. 
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The Kinneys are comparatively 
little known in the circles of annual 
exhibitors at shows and _ Salons. 
They have been engrossed in their 
work as decorators and illustrators, 
and have had little time since the es- 
tablishment of the copartnership for 
the preparation of display canvases. 
I may say in passing, that Mrs. 
Kinney’s ‘‘Huija,"" a characteristic 
Holland interior, attracted the most 
favorable attention at the Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1896-97, and other 
specimens of her work shown at 
local exhibitions have won for her 





STUDY 
By Margaret West Kinney 
no stinted measure of well- 
merited praise. 

As an oil-painter, the 
many portraits she has ex- 
ecuted show her at her best. 
One of her special fortes is 
the depiction of children, 
and the little tots have fur- 
nished her the motive for 
many of her most exquisite 
illustrations. For exempli- 
fication of this class of 





i * x drawing the reader is re- 
STUDY ferred to the three accom- 
By Margaret West Kinney panying pictures from the 
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recently published ‘*‘ Margot,’’ in which 
the grace and beauty of the little figures 
have rarely been excelled. 

Reference has been made to the 
decorations executed by the Kinneys 
for the Chicago Grand Opera House. 
These consist of three panels surround- 
ing the proscenium arch. The upper- 
most, approximately ten by forty feet, 
is a fanciful composition representing 
Orpheus and the Muses, and the two 
upright panels on either side, each ap- 
proximately ten by fourteen feet, repre- 
sent respectively Music and Poetry. 
On a large panel in the foyer of the 
same house they have a decorative 
landscape. This work is all character- 
ized by good composition and fine color- 
ing, and is notable as an exemplification 
of lively imagination and delicate feel- 
ing. These four panels are perhaps 
the most pretentious work of the kind 
yet attempted by the artists. 

Among smaller designs they have 
successfully undertaken a wide range 
of subjects. These include book-plates, 
dainty etchings, eminently successful 
book covers, but more especially inter- 
pretative drawings illustrative of the 
sentiment and action of books, particu- 
larly novels. Among the books illu- 
minated by them may be mentioned 
‘*Margot,’’ ‘‘A Parfit Gentile Knight,’ 
‘*Swedish Fairy Tales,’’ ‘‘ Bernardo and 
Laurette,’’ and ‘‘Smoldering Fires.’’ 

Illustration is a gift that compara- 
tively few artists possess. It is a 
peculiar fact that many really eminent 
workers in other lines of pictorial ex- 
pression have made a most lamentable 
failure when they have essayed to in- 
terpret the thoughts and feelings of 
an author, and produce in black and 
white pictures calculated to enforce 


or vivify the text of a poem or novel. 
A publisher of my acquaintance recently commissioned an artist 
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of high repute both as a painter and as a teacher to execute a series 
of drawings for a book. The work was done and plates were made 
from the drawings, but only the reputation of the artist prevented 
the rejection of the whole series. The pictures were used, but to the 
detriment of the volume and to the chagrin of author and publisher. 

The cause of failure may in many cases be hard to seek. The suc- 
cess of the Kinneys I think I have adequately explained. The union 
of diverse qualities, the free exchange of ideas, and the harsh but 
helpful criticism of each other's work have given them a many- 
sidedness, and saved them from mistakes that have been fatal to 


many another who has undertaken the same sort of work. 
Hartow Hype. 





STUDY 
By Troy Kinney 














BIONDI’S SATURNALIA GROUP 


One of the most notable works of sculpture at the Pan-American 
E xposition is stowed away in a corner of the Midway, and has hardly 
received a passing notice. This is Biondi’s remarkable group repre- 
senting the Saturnalia, which received the grand prize and diploma oi 
honor at the International .’xposition of 1900 at Paris. 

It was placed on exhibition in 
‘*The Venice of America,’’ on the 
Pan-American Midway, for the 
reason that works of art not pro- 
duced by American artists and 
sculptors were barred from the 
regular fine arts exhibition, and it 
has been almost denied a notice 
for the reason that the exposition 
being a Pan-American affair, prac- 
tically only American work has 
been exploited. This wonderful 
production, however, is worthy of 
a fuller presentation to the public, 
both on account of the historic pic- 
ture it presents and on account of 
the rare skill with which the sculp- 





ERNESTO BIONDI tor has worked out his conception. 
From a Photograph Biondi was elev en years in 
making the Saturnalia. There are 


ten figures in the group, which is cast in bronze, and weighs 200,000 
pounds. Its value is estimated at from $100,000 to $500,000. The 
freight charges on the work alone, from Italy to the United States, 
was $3,897. As this masterpiece is the property of the Italian gov- 
ernment, its removal to the United States for exhibition purposes 
could only be effected by special permission of his majesty, King 
Victor Emanuel, and on the condition that it be exhibited in an 
Italian portion of the grounds, and that the two officers sent with it 
by the government of Italy be maintained and sent back at the close 
of the exposition, without expense to the government. 

The group gives a vivid picture of a most interesting period of the 
Roman empire. The time chosen by the sculptor is that shortly after 
the introduction of Christianity into Rome, when the empire was on 
its decline, and the Roman warriors were unable to oppose the inva- 
sion of barbarians, who wreaked their revenge on the citizens of 
Rome by petty depredations. 
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It is the Feast of the es. 
Saturnalia, and we are in a 
the midst of a night of 
orgies, A number of 


plebeians have met some 
intoxicated priests on the 
Appian Way, the ancient 
sacred street of Rome. 
These three priests are 
the incarnation of the 
pagan world. The 
plebeian group includes a 
gladiator; and in his com- 
pany is a woman, whom 
one of the priests recog- 
nizes as of patrician blood. 
These two are accom- 
panied by their child. One 
of the priests makes a 
slurring remark to the 
woman, who is too intoxi- 
cated to realize its pur- 
port; but her gladiator 
husband flashes an angry 
glance, and his whole at- 
titude shows that he is 
conscious of his superior 
strength, and hints at a 
challenge. The woman, 
half intoxicated though 
she is, leans upon him, 
confident of his ability to 
protect her. The face 
and attitude of the child 
express resentment at the 
insult to his mother. 

On the right of the 
gladiator is a courtesan, 
very much _ intoxicated. 
Beyond her are a slave, a 
drunken soldier, and a 
player of the tibici, a flute- 
like instrument. The three 
priests present the three 
stages of intoxication. 
One has become a com- 





THE SATURNALIA 


By Ernesto Biondi 
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plete imbecile from 
over-indulgence in 
wine, and is 
stretched out upon 
the ground, with no 
regard for his ap- 
pearance. The next 
priest is still suffi- 
ciently himself to 
be ashamed of his 
companions, and is 
apparently trying to 
get them home. 
The third priest is 
in that stage of in- 
toxication in which 
the subject is in- 
clined to be insult- 
ing and = quarrel- 
some. 

The features of 
all the ten figures, 
and their attitudes 
and every detail, 
are worthy of study. 
On the whole the 
‘group is a picture 
of great interest, 
and a_ remarkable 
portrayal of a period 
which will never cease to have an extraordinary fascination for the 
student of history and of human character. 

EpwaRD HALeE Brus. 





HEAD OF SOLDIER 
Detail from the Saturnalia 
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RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS— 
ALBERT FLEURY 


The following four plates are representative of one class of illus- 
trative work dente by Albert Fleury, specimens of whose street and 
bridge scenes have heretofore appeared in Brusu & Pencit. The 
pictures are pait of a portfolio of water-colors executed last summer 
during a brief sojourn at the Buffalo exposition. 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT NIGHT, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
From Water-Color by A. Fleury 
Courtesy of **The Outlook” - 
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ELECTRIC 
Courtesy of **The Outlook’’ 
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BRIDGE IN VALLEY OF ST. NICHOLAS, SWITZERLAND 


BRIDGES, ARTISTIC AND INARTISTIC 
(CONCLUDED) 


Whatever be the form of construction, the prevailing fault in 
American bridges—and it is one that competent critics declare to be 
as needless in the steel age as in the stone—is the presumption of 
engineers in rejecting architectural principles and requirements. Mr. 
Russell Sturgis once made a pregnant suggestion to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. He said that bridge-builders should con- 
centrate their attention less on the question whether their work would 
stand than on the question whether it was fit to stand. When the 
time comes that American engineers recognize the truth of these 
words—when, in other words, they recognize that they owe to the public 
adequate reference to art in their work—we may hope to see fewer 
monstrosities in the way of American bridges, and more structures 
approximating in beauty the Old World bridges of antiquity and their 
modern successors. 

Apropos of this deliberate renunciation of the xsthetic principles 
by American bridge-builders, and the crying need of a different 
régime, Montgomery Schuyler pertinently remarks: ‘‘Undoubtedly 
the desire for beauty, the desire for expression, is the root and start- 
ing-point of the matter. Until this is felt, no progress is possible. 
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And as among American engineers there are many who pay no atten- 
tion to how their work looks, it might be expected, since ‘man’s 
philosophy is the supplement of his practice,’ that there should be 
some to mawmitain that it does not matter how it looks. One such has 
declared in public that a bridge, being merely a ‘tool of transporta- 
tion,’ is to be 
judged like any 
other tool by its 
efficiency, with- 
out reference to 
its appearance, 
‘without refer- 
ence to art.’ 
*“*To a stal- 
wart vandal of 
this temper, a 
Gradgrind- At- 
tila, discussions 
of the exsthetics 
of engineering 
naturally seem 
frivolous and 
vexatious. He 
might be ex- 
pected to find a 
stern joy in 
shocking the 
weaklings who 
trouble them- 
selves about such 
trifles, and when 
he had executed 
some especially 
revolting work, 
to paint it a tri- 
umphal red, and 
KENTUCKY HIGH BRIDGE exult over the 
insulted land- 
scape or the disfigured city like a conquering savage. But the prac- 
tice of the profession has been to treat its zsthetics, not so much 
with animosity as with contempt. ‘Unless the artistic appearance of 
a structure is imposed as a necessary feature,’ says one authority, ‘it 
is rarely if ever considered by contractors.’ And even when it is 
imposed, we have seen that there is nothing in the training of an 
American engineer, as an engineer, that enables him to supply it.”’ 
It is a principle, commonly accepted in theory, and as commonly 
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disregarded in practice, that, be it 
in the construction of a bridge, a 
building, or an article of ornament, 
the design, the primary form, is the 
essential element necessary for artis- 
tic effect. If this be ignored, no 
amount of decoration can make 
a beautiful result, any more than 
brilliant technique and fine color- 
ing can make an acceptable picture 
out of a canvas characterized by 
faulty drawing and bad composi- 
tion. 

In the matter of bridge-building, 
it has been said with truth that a 
stone arch never lacks, and never 
can lack, grace and charm. It is 
equally true that if the abutments 
and supporting towers are properly 
constructed, the drooping curves of 
a suspension bridge rarely if ever 
offend the eye. On the other hand, 
the pivotal swing bridge or the 
straight truss bridge, no matter 
what be its construction, is bound 
to be an eyesore wherever it is 
erected. : 

In confirmation of this, the Menai 
Strait furnishes two illustrations that 
have become proverbial as a warn- 
ing against the disregard of artistic 
principles. Stephenson's Britannia 
tubular bridge is a monstrosity of 
ugliness for which the world has few 
bridges to offer in comparison, while 
Telford’s suspension bridge over the 
same estuary to-day ranks among the 
beautiful bridges of the world. The 
conditions imposed upon the two 
engineers were not essentially differ- 
ent. The contractor whose sole in- 
terest is to furnish an effective 
means of transit will doubtless rec- 
ognize Stephenson’s bridge as the 
greater feat of engineering ability. 
The man, however, who likes to in- 
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corporate an element of the beautiful in things purely utilitarian will 
pay homage to Telford. 

One of the most notable successes in bridge-building in America 
is the great Washington bridge over the Harlem River, in New York, 
whose two steel arches cover a span of one thousand and twenty feet. 
The accompanying illustration will show the beauty that can be 
attained by a skillful modern engineer working with the new present- 
day material, steel—but studying fitness of construction with the same 
scrupulous care that was observed by the ‘‘rule of thumb”’ workers of 





BRIDGE AT SPOLETO, ITALY 


antiquity. This great public work is notable as an engineering feat 
pure and simple, and it becomes doubly notable when consideration 
is taken of the beauty of its lines, and the fact that, vast as are its 
proportions, it seems to fit naturally into the landscape. When artistic 
results can be and are attained under really adverse conditions, there 
seems to be little excuse for the minor abominations with which our 
cities and landscapes are disfigured. 

In Chicago, for instance, there are something over fifty bridges 
crossing the narrow river that intersects the city, most of which are 
of the pivotal, swinging type. There is not a single line of beauty in 
the whole aggregation. The bridges are simply cumbersome make- 
shifts; the supporting piers on which they are poised are an obstruc- 


















ORIENTAL RUG 
From “‘Rugs Oriental and Occidental!”’ 
Copyright, rg0r, by A. C. McClurg & Co 
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tion to navigation; 
they are merely 
tools for traffic, 
ungainly and an 
offense to the eye. 
One unsightly 
structure was erect- 
ed and was found 
to subserve the 
purpose of transit, 
and soon the river 
was spanned from 
harbor to city limits 
: with other eyesores, 
built after the pat- POMARET BRIDGE, VAL ST. MARTIN 

tern of the first, as 

nearly alike as peas in the pod, and all alike suggestive of the shop. 
They look as though they were designed by a foundryman, and erected 
to spite the very name of 
beauty. 

And so throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
country. Wherever nature 
has offered the fewest 
difficulties for a pleasing 
solution of the bridge ques- 
tion, man, with an utter 
disregard of taste and fit- 
ness, has spanned canal, 
river, and gorge with make- 
shifts of the baldest and 
most unattractive charac- 
ter. To cite a specific in- 
stance, no stream in the 
world offered better op- 
portunity, in a small way, 
to bridge-builders for pleas- 
ing and varied treatment 
than the Erie canal, whose 
slender ribbon of water 
traverses the entire length 
of New York state. And 
yet, of the hundreds of 
bridges that cross the ca- 
nal, there is not one that 
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CANTILEVER BRIDGE OVER NIAGARA RIVER 


ciple of beauty and canon of good taste. The structures are all of 


the baldest foundry- made type, one serving practically as the proto- 
type of all. 

Had the state authorities done so much as to employ a competent 
engineer and an architect jointly to make a number of artistic designs, 
and then place the different styles supplied along the line of the 
canal where they would best fit into the landscape, the most admir- 
able effects could have been obtained. As it is, cross-road, village, 
and city, from Albany to Buffalo, are disfigured by these horrors of 
economy, utility, and bad taste. The Empire State, that has spent 
millions on its capitol, seems to have relegated its minor interests to 
blacksmiths and foundrymen who have had no higher conception of 
public works than mere use. 

It may be that a country must reach a certain age before «esthetic 
tastes are sufficiently developed for the populace to crave in public 
works what it craves in its homes. If so, it would seem that America 
has reached that point where consideration should be had of the 
zsthetic quality of such public utilities as bridges. That civic pride 
is false which demands public buildings costing millions, and is willing 
to brook under the eaves of these structures crude apologies for 
bridges that should be as artistic in their construction and as educa- 
tional in their influence as the other public works of the municipality. 
It is false pride for a railroad corporation to grace a city with a mil- 
lion-dollar depot and erect within that city’s limits an unsightly 
bridge structure that can be but a reproach to its perpetrator. 
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As a rule, the greater the enterprise the higher the order of talent 
engaged to carry it through, and the more requirements are imposed 
upon the men engaged to execute it. Minor matters are intrusted 
to minor men, and are often left to the tender graces of chance. The 
special evils of American bridge-building are absolute indifference to 
esthetic qualities on the part of the builders in particular and the 
public in general, and a tendency to let novelty of construction or 
greatness of feat override every consideration of fitness and beauty. 
It seems to lie close to the American engineer’s heart to produce a 
span a few feet wider than anything heretofore attempted; and the 
public, with foolish pride in such achievements, has usually abetted 
the enterprises. The smaller bridges, which should be as beautiful 
as any of the Old World’s structures, have been signally overlooked. 

In Europe, the present is as much an age of steel as in America, 
but, as we have seen, with the beautifnl bridges of antiquity before 
them as models, and with the taste that is fostered by the presence of 
these old structures, engineers and architects have sought to shape 
the new material on some such lines as were followed with the old. 
Steel is not intractable, and the efforts of the Old World bridge- 
builders of the present day have been eminently successful. On the 
other hand, with the same opportunities, the efforts of our bridge- 
builders have been for the most part deplorable. 

When crusades are made, as they now are, to effect reforms in 
the interest of wstheticism by straightening the sky lines of our 
streets, by removing billboards and other obnoxious signs, and so 
forth, it is eminently fitting that a reform should be inaugurated in 
the matter of bridge-building. As with the removal of objectionable 
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buildings, the re- 
moval of unsightly 
bridge structures 
will doubtless be a 
slow task. The evil 
done will endure for 
decades, since de- 
cay alone will prob- 
ably condemn and 
banish the mon- 
strosities now in ex- 
istence. But every 
corporation or mu- 
nicipality proposing 
to erect bridges can 
at least impose on 
its engineers and contractors conditions and requirements that will 
make the finished structures conform to the principles of beauty. In 
the mean tire it is well to remember the words of Mr. Schuyler, and 
make provisions accordingly. He says: : 

‘*There are, of course, many questions arising in every engineer- 
ing work—countless questions of detail and of degree—the answers to 
which make or mar its ultimate success, that are in fact appeals to 
artistic sensibility and tact—the tact that comes of artistic training. 
The mere desire for expression no more involves the power of expres- 
sion in this art than in any other. In order to express a construction 
intelligibly, much more to express it with power and with grace, a 
course of special training is requisite, which, as we see all about us, is 
not involved in the education of an engineer. For this training no 
systematic or com- 
prehensive _ provis- 
ion is: made in our 
technical schools. 

‘‘They manage 
these things better 
in France, where a 
professor of archi- 
tecture is attached 
to the national de- 
partment of engi- 
neering, with results 
that may be judged 
by a comparison of 
the Pont Mirabeau 
with the best of our 
own works of the BATTINA BRIDGE, COUNTY MAYO, IRELAND 
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same kind. They 
manage them 
better in Ger- 
many, which no 
doubt has its 
share of ugly 
bridges, but in 
which the ugli- 
ness of the ugly 
bridges is more 
or less masked 
and the beauty 
of the beautiful 
bridges enhanced 
by the evidences 
they bear in their 
accessories of 
architectural 
training or of 
architectural co- 
operation. : 

“Where ‘the 
artistic appear- 
ance of a struc- 
ture is imposed 
as a necessary 
feature,’ the en- 
gineers are on 
their defense, 
and the signs 
multiply that 
they feel them- 
selves to be so. 
It is for them- 
selves to convert 
their new science 
into a new and 
glorious art, by 
reuniting, with 
the new methods 
and new material, 
the scientific 
building and the 
artistic building 
that since the 
Middle Ages 
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STATE STREET BRIDGE, CHICAGO 
From a Drawing by A. Fleury 






have been divorced.” These are strong words, well worthy of con- 
sideration in any measure of reform that may be proposed. 

| Mr. Schuy ler is not the only acute critic of our public institutions 
and public works who deplores the absence of the necessary provis- 
ions for ‘‘reference to art,’’ in theory and practice. There is certainly 
no lack of educational institutions in this country of the highest char- 
acter, and it seems an unpardonable oversight on the part of the 
management of such institutions to let the purely practical or mechani- 
cal part of the instruction they: impart so dominate as virtually to 
exclude esthetics from consideration. And it is no less an unpardon- 
able offense for the projectors of enterprises to impose upon the public 
at this time unsightly works of engineeering that by proper care could 
be made to contribute to the beauty of city and country. 

In pioneer days there might have been some excuse for suborning 
every thing in the interest of utility pure and simple, but there cer- 
tainly is no excuse now for perpetuating the crude makeshifts or 
blundering contrivances of earlier days. Most of the abuses from 
which the more cultured portion of the populace suffer are the direct 
outgrowth of negligence that is little less than criminal. 

America has taught Europe many things, but it has many things 
yet to learn from Europe. And.in the matter of bridge- building, the 
sooner we adopt O!d World methods the better, making zsthetics a 
necessary part of engineering training, and insistence on the incorpo- 
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ration of beauty in public works a matter of universal practice. Until 
this is done we can reasonably expect no change for the better. An 
awakened esthetic sense—and perhaps an awakened conscience—are 
prime requisites in the matter. Since the foregoing was written it is 
reported that Kaiser Wilhelm has rejected the plans for two bridges 
designed to be erected in Berlin, on the ground that they were not 
artistic. The Kaiser's position is logical and good. He wishes to 
make Berlin a beautiful city, and properly begins by putting his ban 
on unbeautiful objects. It would be well if our own powers that be 
would adopt a similar policy. 
Henry T. WoopsribDGe. 
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Despite the growing popular interest in rugs, especially the rich 
output of the Orient, there has been a singular lack of authoritative 
literature on this form of art product. Until a year ago there was 
practically no one work in the English language dealing directly with 
the subject of rugs, and students and buyers were forced to be con- 
tent with such information as they could glean from newspaper and 
magazine articles. Under the category of Oriental carpets, it is true, 
a few volumes of some impor- 
tance were listed, but these, 
for the most part, were too 
expensive to be accessible to 
the general reader. 

Those wishing to make a 
study, therefore, of the sub- 
ject, will welcome the superb 
volume ‘‘ Rugs, Oriental and 
Occidental, Antique and Mod- 
ern,’’ by Rosa Belle Holt, 
just issued by A. C. McClurg f 
& Co. The work is in a 
special sense a handbook for 
ready reference, and pains ; 
have béen taken to make it 
authoritative in every particu- 
lar. Asa specimen of sump- 
tuous book- making it has had 
few superiors in recent years. 

The subject lent itself to rich 
treatment, and the publishers, 
in electing to use heavy 
deckle-edge paper for the 
letter-press and illuminate the 
volume with twelve beautiful 
reproductions in color of what 
may be termed representative 
or typical rugs, and other 
equally choice a the 
in half-tone, have followed < 
wise policy. 

Apart, however, from any 
consideration of attractive- 
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THE MUSIC IN THE PINES 
By George H. Boughton 
From “‘Royal Academy Pictures”’ 
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ness, the special 
value of the book 
lies in its compre- 
hensiveness and 
accuracy. The 
volume is in no 
sense a résumé of 
what has been 
printed before on 
the subject. The 
author has been a 
close student of 
her theme, as is 
evidenced by the 
bibliography 
which she ap- 
pends to her work; 
but the existing 
literature on the 
subject has been 
supplemented with 
an intimate ac- 
quaintance with 
the best Oriental 
and Occidental 
rug products, and 
with information 
gleaned directly 
from rug dealers 
and rug-makers in 
various cities. 





IN THE VENUSBERG 
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What is more, she _ 3, John Collier 
has told her story From ‘‘Royal Academy Pictures” 
concisely and en- 
tertainingly. 


She recounts the history of rug-making and the details of manu- 
facture the world over, explaining lucidly the special characteristics 
of the products of Egypt, Persia, Turkey, India, Afghanistan, Belu- 
chistan, China, the Caucasus, and other Oriental sources from which 
the West draws its rug supply, and discusses no less clearly and fully 
the rug-weaving industry of the Occident, particulary of Great Britain 
and the United States. Something of the interest that attaches to rug- 
making was set forth in a recent issue of BrusH & PENCIL, and need 
not here be repeated. Suffice it to say, that the volume under review 
considers the subject in all its phases, and leaves little to be desired 
either by the student who wishes to trace the hidden meaning of 
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patterns and colors or the conditions under which the product is 
turned out, or by the purchaser who wishes a practical guide in the 
selection of rugs that are offered for sale in the western market. 

The text is admirably enforced by the illustrations, since the rugs 


THE NIMBLE GALLIARD 
By J. Seymour Lucas 
From ‘Royal Academy Pictures” 


selected for reproduction have been chosen with the distinct purpose 
of giving the reader an idea of the colors and patterns of representa- 
tive rugs that could not well be conveyed by words. The volume as 
a whole is the most satisfactory work yet published on the subject, 
and with all its elegance is issued to the public at a reasonable price.* 


* See colored insert. 
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The Royal Academy does not present to the visitor a complete 
survey of the national art of the year in the sense that the British 
Museum offers a complete survey of British literature, but it does 
reflect, probably more accurately than any other institution, the 
tendency of the art which appeals to the greatest number. It is the 
privilege of the chosen few to attend the exhibitions of the Academy. 
‘*Royal Academy Pictures,’ however, published by Cassell & Co., 
gives the unprivileged many a fair and comprehensive idea of the 
wealth of pictorial art exhibited. 

The reader is presented with the great majority of the more note- 
worthy works, and barring a short preface by M. H. Spielmann, the 
editor, and a few introductory notes, he is left to draw his own con- 
clusions as to the quality of the pictures, and institute his own com- 
parisons. A few of the leading pictures, of course—but only a few— 
are missing from the pages of “the volume, through commercial con- 
siderations on the part of artists or owners of copyrights; but the 
publishers claim, and with justice, that they offer a Royal Academy 
in black-and-white, fairly and fully representative of the exhi- 
bition. 

It is mainly upon portraiture and landscape that the great tradi- 
tions of the British school rest, and though the ‘‘problem landscape’’ 
seems a little more obtruded than usual, the national traditions, 
generally speaking, are followed in this last exhibition of 1901 with 
the same devotion as in former years. The school of Constable is 
full of vigor. Marine painting shows some falling off in point of 
numbers, but many of the pictures displayed are works of unusual 
power. 

The reproductions of paintings given in the volume are of excep- 
tional quality, and scrupulous care has been taken to make the press- 
work as good as possible. This presentation of the Academy’s exhi- 
bition by Cassell & Co. is decidedly superior to that of former years, 
and the book, simply a record of current British art, merits a place 
in the library of every connoisseur, 


An especially delightful book in point of subject- matter, and no 
less charming as a specimen of the printer's art, is ‘‘Lady Lee, and 
Other Animal Stories,’’ by Hermon Lee Ensign, published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. The volume is made up of ten entertaining stories 
of animal life, which are calculated to have the same happy influence 
that ‘‘Black Beauty’’ has exerted for so many years. 

The ethics of our relations to the lower animals have seldom had 
more forcible and practical exposition than from this humane and warm- 
hearted author. He talked and wrote much on the subject, and simple 
deeds of kindliness and mercy were part of his daily life. He could 
not understand harshness or cruelty in others, particularly towards 
those defenseless creatures committed to our care. To him animals 
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were not merely our inferiors or our slaves—they were our compan- 
ions, our friends, devoting themselves to us, dependent upon us for 
their lives and happiness, having feelings and interests not unlike our 
own, suffering from injustice, degraded by ill-treatment and brutality, 
responding to kindness and sympathy as human beings do. From 
this brief statement of the author’s theory and practice, one may 
glean the whole tenor of the stories constituting ‘‘Lady Lee.’’ a 


“_™ 


The volume is in no sense a purpose book, but the most casual 








: 
: 
SHIELDING HIM BY HER SHADOW 
By Max Klepper 
From ‘‘ Lady Lee, and Other Animal Stories ”’ 
Copyright, rgor, A. C. McClurg & Co. 
perusal cannot fail to find between its lines the lesson of kindliness $ 


and humanity that Mr. Ensign never lost an opportunity to im- 
part. The ten stories here presented to the public were found, 
together with a mass of other documents, after the author’s death, and 
their genial, healthful spirit, if not their literary quality, is sufficient 
excuse, if excuse were needed, for preserving them in book form. 
The volume is charmingly illustrated in photogravure from origi- 
nal drawings by Max F. Klepper, J. Carter Beard, Jay Hambridge, 
and Will H. Drake. An appreciative memoir is supplied by Francis 
Fisher Browne. 
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Few of the medieval towns of the Old World are more replete 
with memorials of the past, alike in masonry and on parchment, than 
the ‘‘Ancient Town of Bruges,’’ and those who delight to trace the 
evolution of styles and tastes will find ‘‘The Story of Bruges,’’ by 
Ernest Gilliat-Smith, published by the Macmillan Company, a volume 
of exceeding interest. The book is one of the most entertaining of 
the Medieval Town Series published by this house. 

The memorials of Bruges have been indited by the patience of the’ 
scribe in breviary and in chevier- roll; they have been perpetuated by 
the art of the painter, in gold and glowing tones, in portrait and in 
altar-piece; they have been graven with an iron pen in wooc and 
metal and stone; they have been handed down by word of mouth 
through countless centuries. The municipal rolls go back to the year 
1280, from which time the public records are almost unbroken. 
There are buildings in Bruges which carry us back to the days of 
Baldwin Bras de Fer, perhaps to a still more remote period; four 
of the seven parish churches date from the twelve hundreds; the 
oldest of the civic monuments to at least 1280; and from this epoch 
until the close of the Middle Age almost every year is marked by the 
erection of stately edifices, of w hich very many have come down to us. 

The antiquarian and the art lover, therefore, will naturally find a 
charm in the old town that is lacking in the newer and more preten- 
tious cities, and a volume such as the one under review is little less 
than vede mecum for any one who wishes to explore the wealth of art 
and reminiscence with which the town abounds. 

The book lays no claim to being a history, it is but a sketch, a 
suggestive outline. It gives an abundance of information, but what 
is of even more importance, it excites a desire for further research. 
The book, like previous volumes of the series, is beautifully illustrated 
with picturesque views and odds and ends of architectural detail. 


A book of great importance to all students, be their line of inter- 
est history, science, literature, or art, is “‘Who’s Who in America,”’ 
for 1901 ‘and 1902, edited by John W. Leonard, and published by 
A. N. Marquis & Co. 

When the first edition of the work appeared in 1899, it presented 
itself as a new and untried experiment;in the field of American book- 
making. It was the first book ever issued which claimed to be in any 
comprehensive degree a general biographical dictionary of noted 
American contemporaries. The compilation of such a w ork from the 
results of original research was obviously a task full of difficulties. 
The publishers, realizing that the value of the work would rest on its 
comprehensiveness and accuracy, spared no pains to make the book 
as complete as possible and to provide against the introduction of 


mistakes. 
This second issue of the work is superior in every way to the first, 
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appearing as a bulky volume of over 1,300 pages, in which it is safe 
to say there are fewer errors than one would naturally expect in a 
work so pretentious. All the biographical sketches of the first volume 
have been verified and brought down to date, and the gross number 
of sketches has been increased by about one-third. 

A few names that one might wish to find have been omitted, and 
some others that scarcely warrant appearance in the book are to be 
found in the pages. As a whole, however, the editor is to be com- 
mended for his good judgment, and for the fidelity with which he has 
striven to make the book a dignified and worthy book of reference. 
The work is unique in America, and its intrinsic worth merits a 
patronage that will insure its annual publication in new and revised 
editions. 
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